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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 15th April 1876. 


ApvertTiInG to the specimen forms of leases, bonds, kabuliyats, and 
other agreements recently issued by the High Court with a view to their 
adoption by the zemindars, the Swhrid, of the 5th April, remarks that in spite 
| of the advantages that would obviously accrue from a compliance with the 
desire of the High Court in this matter, the zemindars, it is feared, will not 
easily or cheerfully give up their old system, which was so favorable to their 
interests. Under the new scheme they would have less scope for wringing 
money out of the ryots. Since there has been a change in the mutual 
feelings of landlards and tenants, it can hardly be expected that the new 
system, however advantageous it may be, will be followed merely because 
it happens to be recommended by Government. If adopted, the forms will 
- undoubtedly help to remove many of the difficulties attending law suits at 


the present time, as well as save the tenantry from the illegal extortions of | 


many a zemindar. But Government should make some stringent rules and 
see them followed out in practice, if this object be really aimed at. 


2. The same paper writes a lengthy article on ‘ Lord Northbrook’s 
administration.” His observations, however, are exactly the same as those 


made by the Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 30th March, and noticed in para- 


graph 10 of our last Report. 


do. The same paper deplores the increase of litigation among the 
natives, and ascribes it to the facilities that exist at the present time for going 
to law, and to over-legislation on the part of Government. It is not, 
however, easy to find a reply to the question, as to why Government makes 
so many laws. The general impression seems to be that, in the creation of a 
large number of courts and the enactment of many laws, Government has a 
direct pecuniary interest, and has the means placed at its disposal of giving 
highly paid appointments to persons of its own race. So that Government 
itself is regarded as the chief cause of the evil complained of. 


4. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 5th April, writes the following in an 
editorial of considerable length entitled the ‘‘ English Government and its 
Subjects” :—It is highly desirable and important that every subject of 
Government should have the privilege of discussing public measures freely 
and without reservation, and the excellence of the present administration lies 
In this, that they are allowed to do so without fear or molestation. These 
cussions, however, should be carried on in a temperate spirit and should 
neither apply contemptuous epithets to the Rulers nor impute to them ill 
motives. So long as these two conditions are complied with, there is nothing 
'o prevent a free expression of opinions on all public measures, although 
‘ometimes individual officers of Government may chafe under it. The chief 
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object of Government in this country being, according to its own professions, 
to promote the good of the people, all means and proposals by which that 
object may be attained, should meet with careful attention. 


5. Wetake the following from the Bhdrat Mihar, of the 5th April ~ 
If the Government of India is no longer to enjoy any measure of indepen. 
dence; if the power of making laws and regulations for the people of 
India, instead of continuing to be vested in the Government, which 1s familiar 
with their condition, is henceforth to be made dependent on the sane. 
tion of some Lord on the banks of the Thames; and if the dignified 
Governor-General of India is now to become a mere machine in the hands 
of the Secretary of State, what is the use of spending so many sakhs of 
rupees from the public exchequer to maintain the needless and nominal 
office of Governor-General? The Secretary of State might himself, 
in that case, administer the country by means of provincial governors, 
We should not in that case miss a Governor-General whose movements are 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. rom a love of the people, 
for whose good they come to this foreign land, Indian Viceroys might, if 
the office possessed independent powers, occasionally disregard the evil 
insinuations of England, and use more liberal measures for the good of the 
country; but if, unfortunately for India, those powers exist only in name, 
the dignity of the office of Governor-General will be merely nominal, 


and the destinies of India will be thrown into the vortex of English 
party strifes. 


6. The same paper observes in the course of an article headed the 
“Interests of India opposed to those of Manchester” :—The inference 
that is to be drawn from the reply made by the Secretary of State to the late 
deputation of the merchants of Manchester, is that he is not so much con- — 
cerned to procure the abolition of other duties as of that levied on 
Manchester piece-goods. The people of Lancashire are wealthy, influential, 
and powerful, while the natives of India are poor, weak, and helpless. 
The Secretary of State has been terrified by the serious agitation made by 
the former in connection with this duty. And where will powerless India 
find strength sufficient to oppose the strong interests of Lancashire? India 
has ever been weak, miserable, and poor, and so she will continue to be for 
all time, while the already prosperous Manchester will continue to prosper 
yet more; and if, for Manchester's good, India were required to suffer, even 
that also would be well, for it is Manchester that would be the gainer. 
The Secretary of State will not bear to see Manchester suffer or become 
discontented, for she is wealthy and powerful. But what is the duty of 
a Secretary of State for India? Is it not to act as the representative of 
the dumb and helpless millions of India, to seek their good by guarding 
their rights and protecting them from injury ? Those that possess tongues 
can speak for themselves. But he who speaks even one word on behalf of 
the dumb is a friend and well-wisher of mankind. India has no mouth- 
piece nor influence in England to give expression to her feelings. There, 
the Secretary of State is her sole representative. What then is there 


more deplorable than the fact that this same Secretary of State, being a 


servant of India, paid from her revenues, and bound by oath to seek 


a good, is about to sacrifice her welfare for the gratification of Man- 
chester ! 


7. The same paper writes the following on Lord Northbrook :—His 
Excellency will shortly leave for England. The people of India bless him 


is} / 
with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow; many are also sorry to lose him. 
In spite of all his shortcomings no one questioned his sincerity, magna- 
nimity, or his desire to do good. As the Governor-General of India, he 
came to fill one of the highest offices in the world, and his duty lay in 
seeking her good. Though he has not fully succeeded in attaining this great 
end, still he has not treacherously overlooked the interests of India for 
those of other people. The chief glory of his administration is that he has 
not sacrificed India for the gratification of England. The times are so bad 
with India at present that we bless, as our friend and benefactor, even him 
who simply refrains from doing us harm. The abolition of the income 
tax and the suppression of the famine are the two most important acts of 
his administration. He shewed a due amount of zeal in, and offered ample 
encouragement to, the education of the people. His reputation, however, 

suffered considerably in connection with the Baroda affair. He deviated 
| from the broad and liberai line of policy which was at first followed in 
reference to the Guicowar, and adopted one which was the out-come of 
despotic authority. By attempting, for the first time, to reconcile the two 
opposite lines of policy followed in the administration of India, viz. despotism 
and the rights of the subjects, and not carrying out the plan to the end, 
he has left for his successors in office but a poor example of statesmanship. 
Nor was he more successful in his foreign poligy. His protest against the 
confinement of Yakub Khan by his father, the Amir of Cabul, was 
disregarded. The correspondence of the Government of India with Sir 
Salar Jung, relative to the attendance of the young Nizam at Bombay on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit, reflects great discredit on Lord 
Northbrook’s administration. This has taught us two important lessons—(1), 
(Jovernment has no firm faith in the loyalty of the Native Princes of India, 
| and (2), the English officials do not believe even in such men as Sir Salar 
Jung. The Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act has also been a most 
mischievous measure, and was made law in spite of the strong and unaninous 
opposition of the Anglo Indian Press and the people whose interests are 
concerned in it. Butin spite of all his shortcomings we cannot too 
much praise his sincerity. We shall ever remember, and history will record, 
how, indifferent to the displeasure of the Secretary of State in the matter of 
the Tariff Act, he disregarded his reproofs, and despite the intrigues of 
Manchester sought to promote the interests of India. 


5. The same paper thus writes in an article on the “ Relation between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India:’—Under the present 
system of administration, as far as we are concerned, it is all the same 
whether power is possessed by the Secretary of State or the Governor- 
General. We curse the Marquis of Salisbury for his favoritism towards 
Manchester, and plead loudly for the power of the Governor-General. But 
the combined influence of two such malignant powers, as Lord Mayo and 
Sir George Campbell, would again have compelled us to cry out in distress. 

re cannot escape by any means. A combination like that of the Duke 
of Argyle, as Secretary of State, and Lord Mayo, as Governor-General, 
would be a matter for greater apprehension. The only difference between 
the two is this. The Governor-General, who resides in India, becomes 
acquainted with the condition of the country and is able to judge of what 
18 beneficial or injurious to the people from a knowledge of their feelings. 
~~ 18 responsible for the good Government of the country, and as respon- 
‘Sibility always involves and should always co-exist with the possession of 
bower, we, for our part, wish that the Governor-General had this power. 
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9. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 6th April, makes the following 
observations, in the course of a lengthy editorial on the advocacy of the 
doctrine of free trade for the good of India. Perhaps, as is said by 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the Zimes, India will be benefited by the 
abolition of the duty on Manchester piece-goods, but still we do not clearly 
perceive it. Nay, these friendly offices on their part rather spire us with 
fear. By showing a similar friendliness, the rulers have gradually weakened — 
and impoverished the natives. Mr. Stephen showed /a similar friendliness 
when he proposed the introduction of the Criminal Procedure Code. Sj. 


George Campbell also did the same when introducing a rigorous system of 


discipline into the jails, and the same was resorted to when he struck at 


the root of high education. On a plea of friendliness like this, Lord 
Northbrook deposed Mulharrao Guicowar, and has introduced into the 
Legislative Council, the Presidency Magistrates’ Bill and Dramatic Perform. 
ances’ Bill. Hence it is that whenever the English shed tears over the 
misery and misfortunes of the people of India, we, as it were, die with fear, 
We have other grounds of uneasiness also. The advocacy of free trade 
does not come well from the English. It would become them first to 
abolish the duty on salt and discontinue the present practice of importing 
men from England to fill the ranks of the Civil Service in India. 


10. The same paper writes the following on the retirement of 
Mr. Justice Phear:—We announce to the people of Bengal another piece 
of sad intelligence. Mr. Justice Phear has resigned his office. He was, as it 
were, an embodiment of justice to the people of this country. How many 
innocent persons have, by his means, been saved from suffering the extreme 
penalty of the law, and how many from the cruel discipline of the jails. 
How often has he saved the Bengalis from the rigours of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The confidence which the natives have in the acts of the 
High Court, and the respect in which it is held by them, have been chiefly 
due to him. His retirement must be regarded as a public calamity. We 
have heard, but cannot vouch for the truth of the statement, that he was 
forced by the Government of India to resign office on account of having 
decided the case of the Great National Theatre Company and the Police 
against the latter. This appears the more probable from the fact that 
Mr. Justice Phear suddenly changed his original determination to go on 
leave for that of resigning his post. "We would not’ have given credit to all 
this had it not been for the fact that Lord Northbrook was our Governor- 
General. He who could depose the Guicowar of Baroda, sanction the 
introduction of the Dramatic Performances’ Bill, pass the Bombay Revenue 
Jurisdiction Bill into law, in spite of the united protest of the public, and 
Who 1s about to pass the Presidency Magistrates’ Bill, may be regarded a3 
one to whom no evil which may befal the country is impossible. : 


11. The Hducation Gazette, of the 7th April, makes the following 
remarks on the budget estimate for 1876-77 :—The state of the finances 
as disclosed by the budget, is really satisfactory. No other Viceroy before 
Lord Northbrook could manage the finances so successfully. Apart from 
others, in the matter of finance alone, the ability of our present Governor- 
General is seen. Had he remained in office permanently, the people 
perhaps would never have had to pay any new tax, while the finances also 
would remain in a flourishing condition. It was at one time feared that the 
enormous cost of the famine woald necessitate the imposition of a new 6a%; 
but Lord Northbrook’s sagacity and able management of the finances 
obviated that. He has earned the gratitude of the people in this matter. 


23 | cs 3 . : 
19. The Grdmbdrtdé Prakdshikd, of the 8th April, makes the following 
observations in reference to the Queen’s desire to assume a new title having 


special relation to India :—Different opinions have been expressed by 
different writers on the subject; but we can only remark that the people of 
Tndia entertained high hopes and expressed their joy when Her Majesty 
assumed the direct Government; of the country from the hands of the East 
| India Company,; but beyond obtaining the single benefit of a Royal Procla- 
mation, their hopes have not been fulfilled. Nay, the officers who govern 
the country in Her Majesty's name, have, in a manner, freed themselves from 
4 sense of responsibility which actuated the servants of the Hast India Com- 
| pany in their administration; so that,in many places, the people now 
experience all the evils which attended the rule of the Mahomedan nawabs. 
Hrom the irresponsible manner in which some civilians do their work, we 
fear that if, by the assumption of the title of ‘‘ Empress of India,” they are 
vested with increased powers, the miseries of the veople will rather increase 
than disappear. It, therefore, behoves Her Majesty, when she is about to assume 
the title of “ Empress of India,” to look with impartial eyes on the subjects of 
= both England and India; and there can be, on the other hand, no doubt that 
| her new title would be tarnished if the distinction of black and white any 
longer found place in the policy of Government. 


18. The same paper notices, with gratification, that in his Resolution 
on the administration of the Wards’ estates, Sir Richard Temple has laid 
down some sound principles for the guidance of those entrusted with their 

management. It will be seen, remarks the writer, that the observations of 
| the Lieutenant-Governor have been precisely of the same nature as those 
made from time to time in some Native newspapers, and it gives us great 
pleasure to remark that Government is not, as is generally wrongly sus- 


pected, indifferent to the suggestions made in these periodicals. 


14. The same paper writes: —How many proposals are occasionally 
made for the benefit of the natives, but how few of them, owing to their ill- 


fatedness, are really carried out. We hear that it has been proposed to | 


confer the post of Assistant Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 
anative gentleman. We do not know whether it will be reduced to practice 
ornot. or, in spite of the ruling of the Board of Revenue, which directs 
| that competent natives alone should be appointed as managers of estates, the 

Commissioner of the Dacca Division has appointed Mr. Owen, the District 


Superintendent of Police of Fureedpore, to manage the affairs of the Kotwali- 
para estate. 


15. The Hindu Hitvishint, of the 8th April, observes that at the 
present time many of the Subh-Deputy Collectors and canoongoes do not 
discharge their duties more creditably than the ameens, while some of them 
regard themselves as important executive officers, and are in consequence 
much elated. Instances also are not wanting of these newly-appointed 
officers entrusting the work of surveying, the only work they can do, to their 


chainmen and messengers. Under these circumstances, the high salaries 
paid them are nothing else but a waste of public money. 


16. The same paper dwells on the utter powerlessness of the native 
members of the Road Cess Committees, and the arbitrary and wasteful man- 
ner in which the Road Cess Funds are expended. While considerable outlays 
are Incurred in making unnecessary and repeated repairs of old roads, 
new and necessary roads cannot be constructed for want of funds. It 
8 really sad to reflect on the manner in which the Road cess, the 
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lifeblood of the people,.as it were, is squandered. The state of things, 
precisely the same in the municipal as well as in the Road Cess Committegy 
Both the cess and the Municipal taxes go only to gratify the greed of certain 
self-interested persons, while the native members possess neither independ. 
ence nor voice in the deliberations of the committees. Government shoulj 
keep a sharp eye on their doings and the expenditure of the Road Cess Fundy, 


17. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 9th April, remarks that the assump 
tion by Her Majesty of the title of “Empress of India,” may be expected 
to prove highly beneficial to this country. Henceforth, from its mention in 
the Royal Title, India will be always remembered by her, and she wil 
have a deeper interest in its glory or disgrace. We hope that the poverty 
and other misfortunes of India will now be gradually removed, and the 
occasion of Her Majesty’s assumption of a new title will be marked by the 
inauguration of some highly beneficial measure, as, for instance, granting 
natives admission into the British Parliament. 


18. The same paper directs the attention of Government to the 
necessity of dredging the gradually silting-up channel of the Buri Gangé 
below Dacca. This should be done without delay, as every year new churs 
are springing up in the bed of this river. 


19. Adverting to the fact that the people constantly suffer wrongs from 


/ 


the present system of Municipal Government, that invidious distinctions 


are made between the Kuropean and Native quarters of a municipality in 
the distribution of its benefits, and that even on the intelligent, wealthy, and 
influential population of Calcutta, Government has not had sufficient con- 
fidence to confer the benefit of self-government, the Sddhdrant, of the 
9th April, dwells on the desirability of establishing associations all over the 
country for the purpose of exposing the wrongs perpetrated by the munici- 
palities, and bringing them to the notice of Government by petitions and 
— Such a course has become the more needful now, when the Bengal 
unicipalities’ Bill is before the Bengal Legislative Council. 


20. ‘* Wherein does India suffer” is the heading of the opening editorial 
in the Soma Prakash, of the 10th April. The writer says—A hundred years 
have elapsed since the Government of this extensive empire passed into 
the hands of the civilized British nation. Both the conquerors and the 
subjects have, during this long period, lived and worked together; yet why 1s 
there no good feeling between them? Why have not friendship and affec- 
tion sprung up? Why has the heart of the subject remained aloof from 
that of the ruler? Who shall explain this satisfactorily? Nay, more, this 
feeling of alienation is gradually on the increase. . While, on the one hand, 
our rulers consider the natives as ungrateful and ignorant, and incapable of 
appreciating the beneficence of the British administration, the latter, on the 
other, regard the British as the most self-interested people on the face of 
the earth, and consider them as the cause of all their miseries; a people 
whose sole principle of action is self-aggrandizement; and whose sole 
endeavour is to drain India of all her wealth. Now, we shall in the present 
article shew wherein India has suffered. They may be classed under thesé 
four heads.—(1) A large portion of the income of India annually passes into 
the hands of the British nation in the shape of home charges, as the 
salaries of Anglo-Indian officers, and as interest on Indian loans. Besides 
this, a very large sum has also been, and continue to be, sent to England a8 
pension allowances of retired officers and as remittances from non-oflicial 
Englishmen in India of which it is not easy to fix the amount. (2) India 
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has suffered in the matter of commerce. Apart from the ruin and poverty 
hich the introduction of foreign articles has brought on the native manu- 
facturers, India suffers from the balance of trade being always on the side 
of England. The value of her exports far exceeds that of her imports. 
(3) A large portion of land in India, which had hitherto produced rice or 
other food crops, is now taken up with the cultivation of articles which are 
adapted to the use of the British or other foreign nations. The area of land 
which is wader cultivation of poppy, indigo, and jute in Bengal and Behar 
will illustrate the above remark. (4) English competition has been prejudicial 
to the development of the abilities of natives. 


91. The Sahachar, of the 10th April, notices, with gratification, that 
Her Majesty is about to assume the title of the “ Empress of India,” and it 
is also proposed to take advantage of this occasion to admit some representa- 
tives from India into both ‘houses of Parliament. Such a measure has 
really become necessary now, when, with the spread of English education, 
and constant association with the enlightened example of their rulers, natives 
| have begun to manifest an increasing desire to have a share in the work of 
- public administration. Native society has produced several competent men, 
who largely avail themselves of the benefit of a free press for the discussion 
| of public measures. Under these circumstances, it behoves Government to 
~ concede to them larger political powers. We are, however, opposed to any 
scheme of representation of India in the British Parliament, such as that 
advocated by the Z2mes. In our opinion, on account of the distance between 
the two countries, a separate representative association for India would be 
far more useful and desirable. ‘The need of such an association has become 
more apparent since the signal display of ignorance made by the Secretary 
of State in connection with the tariff question. The assumption, also, of the 
new title by Her Majesty is another reason in favor of the establishment of 
such an institution. While on this subject, the writer thinks it proper to 
- point out the desirability of having a grand army organization for India, 
— instead of the separate detachments maintained in each of the native 
kingdoms. The latter should all be amalgamated, and the Native Princes 
and chiefs should be entrusted with the command of divisions and regiments. 
Their services would be utilized with great advantage in this way. The 
policy which allows them to sit idle is never a wise one. 


/ 


22. The same paper remarks, in reference to the meeting which was 
recently held to memorialize Government against the Dramatic Perform- 
ances’ Bill, that the Resolutions, adopted at the meeting, express but rightly 
the sentiments of the public on this subject, and are therefore entitled to the 
careful consideration of Government. The less Government interferes 
in these matters affecting the society to which the subjects belong, the 
better for itself. This should be especially borne in mind by a foreign 
Government. It is extremely unfair to vest Magistrates, who are totally 
unacquainted with the manners, customs, and language of the people, with 
summary powers for the trial of such suits, and to induce a state of things 
in which the use of, jury may be dispensed with. Itis a grave poli- 
teal error, We do not say that there is no necessity for this Bill. 
It is only the exercise of summary powers in connection with this subject 
that is, more than anything else, objected to by the public. There can be no 
possible objection, however, to the appointment of some high Government 


official for the exercise of powers similar to those possessed by the Lord 
bawberlain in England. 
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28. The same paper thus comments on the Bill for the Prevention of 
Rent disputes which is now before the Bengal Council:—The Bill i 
extremely vague in its wording. Now, first of all, the rent suits have been 
taken out of the hands of the civil courts and the power of final decisiog 
is vested in the Collector, the Commissioner, and the Board of Revenne, 
But do not our legislators know how cunning litigants sometimes succeed, 
by means of suits for arrears of rent, in establishing important rights. Itig 
extremely improper, since this is the case, to take away all powers from the 
civil courts. The “serious disputes” referred to in section 3 of the Bill 
should be more clearly explained. As it is, it is vague. Suppose, for instance, 
a gomashta were to ask for parbunt from the ryots, and the latter were 
unwilling to pay it, would this be regarded as a “serious case.” Section 4 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor to vest any person he pleases with the 
powers of a Deputy Collector for the settlement of these disputes. This is 
objectionable. Such powers should never be given except to experienced 
revenue officials. Section 5 is important and necessary. ‘There is nothing 
in the Bill to show where and how the “ notification” mentioned in section 6 
is to be issued; whether there will be one notification or separate processes 
issued against every individual concerned, or what is the remedy if a person 
fails to appear, or if a suit is decided in the absence of a party to whom no 
formal notice was given. On all these points the Bull is wholly silent. 
This most important section in the Bill is extremely vague. Section 7 
relates to the taking of evidence and the production of documents, according 
to the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code. But the question is how the 
enquiry will be made into each separate case? Will the rent suits be 
all tried together, in the same manner as oath is administered to a jury? 
We have said before and still insist that extreme injustice would be done 
if each suit were not tried on its own merits. The portion most liable to 
objection in the Bill is that which provides for appeals being preferred to 
the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue instead of to the District Judge, 
in spite of the fact that the rules of the Civil Procedure Code have been 
followed. The people have greater confidence in the impartiality and legal 
acumen of the District Judges than in the revenue officers, who show a sad ~ 
failure in hearing appeals. ‘The Bill should be amended in this respect. 


24. A correspondent of the same paper thus writes in the course of 
a long letter on the “ Sudder and the Mofussil.” The nature of the British 
administration of this country is fully realized in the mofussil. The con- 
plaint that comes from all sides of the empire about the prevalence of 
oppression would have been ten times louder had it come from the mofussil. 
Laws of Government are, of course, everywhere the same; but they assume a 
dreadful shape in the interior of the country. 


25. The Sdptdhik Samachar, of the 11th April, commences an editorial 
on the ‘* Budget,” with tne following observations :—That Lord Northbrook 
has earned a reputation for himself in the short space of four years 13 
clearly seen from the healthy condition of the finances. This subject has 
occupied a large share of his attention, since he came to this country. He 
has not had to wage any war, to annex any kingdom, to impose any new taxes 
for the gratification of any party. Still he has been able to make himself — 


illustrious by preserving an equilibrium between the income and expenditure 
of the empire. | 


26. An anonymous correspondent, writing to the Urdu Guide from 
Dacca, under date the 28th March, makes the following remarks on the 


subject of young girls being sold to prostitutes for immoral purposes. 
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He commences by stating that, in consequence of the representatious 
ade in the newspapers, enquiries were set on foot and steps were taken for 
avhile to prevent the above noxious fraffic in girls in Dacca; but the Super- 
ntendent of Police came at length to consider the matter trifling, and misled 
the Magistrates, and things remained as they were. It is well known that, 
prostitutes seldom or never beget children; yet there is not one of them 
who has not at least one or two girls being brought up and supported. 
There are many ways in which such things are managed, and it therefore 
behoves Government to order enquiries to be made. For instance, in the 
first place, many Hindoo widows and virgins become exoéente, and whilst in 
that state they make arrangements previously for the disposal of the child, 
when born, with a view to save their good name. If a girl, it is either given 
away or sold to a prostitute, and, ifa boy, strangled. Another plan is that, 
vagabonds and badmdshes make it a practice to go into country towns and 
villages, dupe the parents, pay them money, and take away their girls, 
promising to have them married to /ulins, but eventually dispose of them to 
‘prostitutes, at the same time deriving much profit therefrom. The third 
B plan is that the women themselves take the girls of poor and distressed 
persons, under a promise of adopting and bringing them up in the family, 
‘and even pay money at times. The fourth plan is, some vagabonds seduce 
young girls from their parents and husbands, and live with them for awhile, 
till their means of support become scanty, when they dispose of their victims 
to prostitutes. Some of these wicked men are occasionally brought to 


justice, but the majority escape ; the victimized parents and husbands being 
afraid of exposure and disgrace. 


The writer then goes on to describe the several stages through which a 
girl has to pass ere she becomes a public woman. Fictitious marriages are 
also solemnized ; for instance marrying a girl to a sword, after which she is 
prostituted. A case like this occurred the other day at Manikganj; and the 
Deputy Magistrate of the place punished the offenders, who were, however, 
on appeal, released by the Judge, on the ground that no such offence was 
recognized in law. If, to this immunity, be added the facts that prostitutes 
have to pay no kind of tax, and that it is but optional with them to pay 
house-rent, the time will come when these women will know no bounds to 


their impudence, and will carry on their disgraceful profession heedless of the 
law, which, it seems, cannot touch them. 


The correspondent concludes by bringing to notice the disgraceful 
| State of the bridge recently constructed at Wardinganj at a cost of Rs. 2,000, 
but which has since broken in the middle, and asks whether this is the way 


| which the Municipality and the Public Works Department spend the 
money wrung from the public. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
Lhe 15th April 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 
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List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the 
15th April 1876. 


-_ 


Week ending the 


z 
= 


Place of publication. 


Monthly, weekly, 
or otherwise. 


© OO =F G2 Ot em GO SO 


“ Suhrid”’ se 
“ Hindu Ranjika” 
“ Bharat Mihir” 


“ Pratikar ee 
“ Education Gazette’’ 


“ Hindu Hitoishini’’ 
** Dacca Prakash’’ .., 
*‘ Sadharani’”’ 

‘Soma Prakfsh’’ 

** Sahachar”’ bah 
“ Saptahik Samachar” 
‘ Sulabha Samachar 

‘‘ Sambad Prabhakar’’ 


“ Rungpore Dik Prakash”’ ... 


‘* Amrita Bazar Patrikaé”’ a 


* Grambarté Prakéshika” oi 


Kakiniaé, Rungpore ; 
Muktégaché, Mymensing 
Bauleah, Rajshahye 
Mymensing 
Calcutta 
Berhampore 
Hooghly 
Comercolly 
Dacca 
Ditto 
Chinsurah 
Bhowanipore 
Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Weekly 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


23rd March 1876, 
5th April 1876. 


5th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
7th 
8th 
8th 
9th 
9th 
10th 
10th 
llth 
11th 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto 


Ath to 12th April 1876. 
Sth to llth ditto. 
8th April 1876. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Daily 
Ditto 
Weekly 


“ Sambad Parnachandroda ya” 
“Urdu Guide” (tn Urdu) ... 
 Jam-Jehin-numa”’ (in 


Persian) ... ive Ditto Ditto 14th ditto. 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 


W HA .—Keg. No. 601. 


